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THE MUSIC MISTRESS. 
CHAPTER I. 
WAS about sixteen when I was invited by my | was a country-bred girl, and had never so much as 
aunt, Mrs. Merton, to stay with her for a few | once visited the great city. I had all a novice’s 
months at her house, in that pleasant region of | ideas of its gaieties and splendours, and thought of 
London, the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. I! them with almost awe as well as curiosity. 
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I pass over my auticipations of that visit, my 
arrival in London, the more than fulfilment of some 
of my dreams, the dissipated illusions of others. 

My aunt, by her instant proposal that I should 
take lessons in all. the usual accomplishments, 
showed her opinion of the education I had received 
from a country boarding-school. 

Of my numerous other masters and mistresses I 
need not speak—I have long forgotten their very 
names; but of my music mistress, Grace Harvey, 
of whom this little record is told, I have the most 
distinct recollection from the very first hour in 
which I saw her pale face, her great, solemn eyes, 
that yet sometimes lit up into wonderful beauty, 
her firm mouth, and her tall, lithe figure. 

‘‘ Well,” said my aunt, when Miss Harvey took 
her departure after my first lesson was over, ‘‘if 
that young lady has such a large connection, and 
so much reputation as an instructress, as Mrs. 
Rupert tells us, I wonder she does not dress a little 
better. A certain appearance is incumbent upon 
every one according to their means, and Miss 
Harvey’s dress is disgracefully shabby.” 

‘‘ Tt was not very nice,” I answered; .“‘ but, oh! 
aunt, what splendid eyes she has—that is, if they 
were not so full of care.” 

I was young and enthusiastic in those days, and 
before long I had contracted an ardent admiration 
for Miss Harvey, which now ripened into a passion- 
ate girlish friendship that made my aunt angry, 
and Fred laugh kindly. 

“‘Come, Chattie,” said he one day, ‘you shall 
introduce me to the lady of the handsome eyes and 
the shabby gown.” 

“Tt is very heartless of Aunt Kitty to talk so 
much of Miss Harvey’s dress,” I cried; ‘‘if she is 
poor, is that her fault? She is a far finer lady in 
her poor worn dress, than many of aunt’s friends 
who come rustling in silks and satins And you, 
Fred, I am ashamed of you. Once you did not 
think a lady made by her dress.” 

‘‘And perhaps I don’t now, either, Chat,” said 
Fred; ‘‘and hope I should be the last man in the 
world to sneer at poverty.” 

‘* Grace Harvey has no relations, and she lives 
in one room, all alone, up ever so many stairs, in 
such a dark, dismal little street; oh, Fred! it almost 
stifles me to think of it,” I said, eagerly. ‘I met 
Grace in the street one day, and it rained, and 
though I think she would have rather not, she took 
me for shelter to her room. When I saw what a 
poor low place it was, I felt as if I ought never to 
have seen it.” 

“Poor thing!” said Fred, heartily. ‘Well, 
Chattie, we have no right to pry into her secrets, 
or wonder why, with a large number of pupils, she 
should be so poor.” 

My indignation much soothed by Fred’s feeling 
and good-nature, I introduced my brother with 








great pride to Miss Harvey, and noted with a thril} 
of pleasure, how his bow was as gracefully do- 
ferential, his manner as cordially respectful to the 
poor teacher of music in her worn garments, as ever 
I had seen either to the most distinguished of my 
aunt’s fashionable friends. Miss Harvey soon 
dropped, too, her rather sad reserve of manner with 
him, and, as Fred about this time became for some 
reason or other a very dutiful nephew and most 
attentive brother, I had the pleasure of seeing tho 
acquaintance between themimprove rapidly. How 
Fred managed to time his calls so exactly to my 
music lessons is not for me to say, though I wasa 
great deal too shrewd not to notice the fact very 
speedily ; and, oh, how pleased to draw my own 
conclusions from it. It seemed to me, young and 
enthusiastic as I was, the most natural and de- 
sirable thing in the world, that my darling brother 
should fall in love with and marry my dearest 
friend—music mistress though she was. While 
pretty sure of Fred’s feelings in the matter, I was 
by no means so confident of Miss Harvey’s. At 
first she had seemed pleased with Fred; but, by 
degrees, the old sadness and reserve crept back 
into her manner; and, indeed, after a little while 
I could see that she plainly avoided him. 

One night, to my unbounded delight, Fred took 
me to a concert, and when tho first part was over, 
and I was able to spare any attention to the au- 
dience, I commenced a very admiring survey of the 
house. 

‘*Dear me, Fred!” I exclaimed, in two or threo 
minutes, ‘‘did you ever see such a_ likeness? 
There, in the fourth row from this end. Ah! sho 
has turned her head away now; but I could almost 
say it was she.” 

‘*She! who, my dear?” inquired Fred. 

‘‘Grace Harvey.” 

“Grace Harvey! where? What, that girl in 
white silk, with those splendid flowers? Indeed! 
it is something like. Ah! now she has turned her 
head. Marvellously like her! I wonder who in- 
the world itis. Js it Miss Harvey?” 

‘‘Nonsense, Fred,” said I, laughing. ‘ How 
can it be poor Grace? Do you think she 
can afford first-class concerts and white silk 
dresses ?” 

But after this I and the concert got but a very 
divided attention from Master Fred. 

On the occasion of my next music lesson, I did 
not forget to tell Miss Harvey of the lady so closely 
resembling her, whom I had seen at the concert; 
and to my great surprise, looking at my friend the 
while, I saw that her pale face flushed suddenly and 
deeply, and for an instant she seemed confused and 
vexed. 

‘‘The resemblance must have been strong indeed, 
to be visible through all the difference of dress. 
I ought te feel more complimented, than I dare say 
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the lady would be, if she could know, Chattie,” 
was all she replied, and we spoke of it no more. 

But one day, not very long after that, Fred came 
to me in some trouble and excitement. 

‘“‘Chattie,” said he, presently, ‘I am going to 
tell you a secret. Will you be very much sur- 
prised if I tell you that I love Grace Harvey 
dearly, and that I have asked her to be my wife?” 

‘‘ Not surprised, but so glad—oh, so glad!” 

“Wait,” said he, and, though he smiled, he 
looked vexed too. ‘It is true that I have asked 
Grace to marry me; but, Chattie, she has refused, 
in the most unqualified and decided manner.” 

‘Oh, Fred! and I am sure she likes you. It is 
some scruple about difference in rank, I dare say. 
Hayen’t you found out how proud Grace is ?” 

“To be sure, 1 have. But I don’t think it is 
that, either; for I asked almost outright, and I 
could not help thinking that my doing that 
made her think of it for the first time. No, I 
don’t fancy that was her reason; and, Chattie, 
this is where you can help me, I could not press 
Grace for her motives, but you might ask ques- 
tions that I could not. Try and come at her 
reasons, will you?” 

“But, Fred, I am not to have my next lesson 
for more than a fortnight—not till the new piano 
comes home.” 

“Qh!” said poor Fred, with a look of great 
dismay, ‘‘I cannot wait that time. Can’t you make 
some excuse for going to see Miss Harvey ?” 

What would I not have done for Fred? Iran 
away to put on my things, and Fred and I were 
soon in the dingy street, and the house at which 
Miss Harvey lived. I rang the bell, and inquired 
for Miss Harvey of the little girl who opened it. 

“Yes, Miss Harvey was in—would I walk up ?” 

Stumbling up the dark and crooked staircase 
after this small handmaid, we at length arrived at 
Miss Harvey’s door. The child knocked; but, as 
there was no answer, opened it and told me to 

- walkin, Ididso. There was the low and dismal 
room I had often thought of with a pang; and 
there—I stood transfixed in mute astonishment; 
for that instant a door leading out of this room 
opened, showing me a momentary glimpse of 
mirror-gilding and rich furniture within, and 
Grace herself, beautifully attired in an evening 
dress, with jewels on her arms and stately neck, 
stood in the doorway. She, in her turn, looked 
more than surprised, almost frightened: As she 
saw me she closed the door behind her quickly, and 
her face was crimson as she faltered— 

‘*Chattie, is it you P” 

I was so utterly bewildered by what I saw—the 
discrepancy between her rich dress and apparent, 
indeed professed, poverty—that I did my errand 
badly enough, I dare say. Grace’s face seemed to 
grow cold and stern, as she listened, and replied, 








briefly, that ‘Mr. Talbot must consider her de- 
cision final, as it was.” 

Poor Fred! I told him all I had seen, when I 
gave him her answer, and we never spoke of Grace 
Harvey after that. My visit to town came to an 
abrupt close soon afterwards, and my friendship for 
my music mistress became only a memory, 





CHAPTER II, 
Ir was some years after this that I and my brother 
—now a grave lawyer immersed in business—paid 
a brief visit to the grey, old cathedral town where 
we were both born. 

One evening—a summer evening full of tranquil 
beauty, I remember—as we sauntered under the 
shadow of the cloisters, I noticed the figure of a 
woman sitting on one of the stone benches beneath 
them, looking out over the graveyard beyond, 
where the long sun-shadows were growing dusky 
in the fading light. Something in the figure 
attracted me, and as we passed I looked into her 
face. I knew her instantly ; yes—careworn, faded, 
shabbier in dress even than of old—I knew Grace 
Harvey ; and so touched was I, too, by something 
inexpressibly sad and hopeless in her wistful face 
and weary attitude, that, forgetting the awkward- 
ness of any meeting, accompanied as I was, I 
stood still and said, involuntarily— 

‘*Grace Harvey !” 

She looked up hastily, and by the colour that 
flushed into her pale, thin face, I saw that she re- 
cognised us. It was a very awkward meeting, but 
the good breeding and self-control of the two most 
concerned made it pass off better than one might 
have hoped. 

Miss Harvey was not residing in Deansbury— 
no, only here for a day or two. She had known 
the place as a child, and loved it dearly. 

I think this was the sum of the information we 
gathered concerning herself before we parted, 
which we did very soon, though, in spite of all the 
mysterious circumstances that seemed to surround 
Miss Harvey, my heart yearned towards the object 
of my passionate, youthful friendship, when she 
bade us good-bye, in her low, thrilling voice, and 
left us. 

Fred and I wandered abroad much later than 
usual that night, talking of those old times; and 
when I learned, as I did then, how constant my 
brother had been to the memory of his early love 
—how noble his simple faith in her goodness, not- 
withstanding the mystery surrounding her life—I 
made a vow in my heart, though I said nothing 
about it to him. 

A day or two after this, as I was coming out of 
the cathedral, I lingered an instant, to admire a 
new stained window that was in the process of 
putting in when we first arrived at Deansbury. As 
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I did so, two other persons came from another 


direction, and paused before it, and, not noticing 
me, began to talk of the window. I soon gathered 
that the lady had presented this new memorial 


window, and the gentleman was eager to know | 


whether the work had been executed according to 
her wish, and so forth. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, softly; and the voice was 
familiar to me, though I could not see her face. 
“‘Your part of the work is well done; and mine— 
ah! I have felt as if I could not rest till it was ac- 
complished. And now that it is done, I begin to 
ask myself what other need of me there is in the 
world. I think I have never really felt lonely till 
now.” 

The sad, patient voice thrilled through me; and 
when Grace turned away, as she did almost directly, 
I hastened after and overtook her, under the grey, 
old archway of the gate. She coloured faintly 
when she saw me, but did not refuse to walk back 
with me round the cloisters. 

‘*Grace,” said I, presently, ‘‘I wonder if you 
ever remember how fond I was of you.” 

‘‘ You were a good, kind child,” she answered, 
with a faint smile, ‘‘ and, I believe, loved me better 
than I deserved.” 

“Then, Grace, 
why——” 

“Tell you all my secrets, I suppose?” she 
answered. ‘‘ Well, Chattie, I don’t know that I 
need keep them any longer. I am very sure 
no other but your kind self would care to hear 
them. Shall we sit here, where we can see that 
large tomb? Oan you read the names on this side, 
Chattie ?” 

“Yes. It is the family vault of Henry Army- 
tage, of Langton Hall.” 

‘‘T wonder whether my bones will rest there?” 
said Grace, wistfully. ‘‘He was my father, 
Chattie.” 

I shall not give Grace’s story in her own 
words, though they were far more touching and 
eloquent than any I can pretend to. It was 
briefly this :— 

She was one of the three daughters of Henry 
Armytage, of Langton, whose estate, at his death, 
reverted to the heir male, a distant connection only. 
The three daughters were, however, handsomely 
dowered, and, at their father’s death, retired toa 
neighbouring small property, where they lived 
in much comfort, and even style. Grace, the 
youngest, was many years the junior of the other 
ladies, clever, anda beauty. The elder sisters were 
inordinately fond of this girl; pampering and in- 
dulging her in every caprice ; sacrificing themselves 
for her, and only happy when she was pleased. 
They naturally looked to her settling in life in 
a@ manner accordant with her ancient name and 
handsome means; instead of which, the wilful girl 


make me amends. Tell mo 








chose to throw herself away upon a man eyery way 
her inferior, and, as it turned out, of the most un- 
principled character. The elder sisters at first 
refusing their consent to the union, the pair eloped, 
were married, and, fora year or two, were heard of 
no more. The elder sisters, only anxious to for- 
give, lost no opportunity of discovering their 
whereabouts, and at last triumphantly brought 
back the runaway young people to their house at 
Fairbridge. Here for a while they all lived; but 
before very long it was discovered that Mr. Har- 
rington had dissipated his wife’s fortune, and the 
pair were entirely dependent on their relatives, 
In vain the simple ladies tried to save them from 
the consequences of their own sins and follies, 
While money was to be had, the husband of the 
younger would spend it; and at last, when every- 
thing available had been obtained, disappeared, 
leaving his wife behind. The Misses Armytage 
and their sister left Fairbridge for ever, and went 
to London; but while they had a penny, they 
feebly strove to avert disgrace and ruin from 
their sister’s husband. When all was gone, the 
two poor ladies patiently set about trying to earn 
a living, and while thus engaged, the younger, 
who had rejoined her husband for a while, came 
back to them, calmly told them that she had 
parted with him for ever, assumed her mother’s 
maiden name, and declared that she would live 
and die with her sisters. She was energetic and 
clever, and, as a teacher of music she had already 
got remunerative employ, when one of her sisters 
took a fever, languished, and died. Almost before 
she was buried the other was taken ill, and, though 
her life was spared to her stricken sister, was 
hopelessly imbecile from that time. The one 
pleasure of which she seemed capable was that of 
liking to see round her the sights and luxuries of 


| her early life; and to give the poor invalid these 


became the one absorbing duty of the younger’s 
existence. She removed her sister to the house of 
an old servant, who let apartments, and who would 
keep her secret, laboured night and day to furnish 
one room in the style of her sister’s own at Lang- 
ton, and, while she herself lived upon the poorest 
fare, supplied that other table with luxuries. After 
her long day’s work, the poor girl would replace her 
poor, worn dress with one such as she had worn in 
the days of prosperity, and devote herself to the 
poor imbecile, striving to call back those early days, 
in which alone she seemed to live; a drive now and 
then, in unfrequented suburbs; a visit to a concert, 
which was a source of rapturous delight to the 
invalid—these were all the substantial enjoyments 
Grace could venture on. If her husband had had 
the slightest idea that she gained money enough to 
give what she did to her sister, he would not long 
have left her in peace. She guarded her secret care- 
fully, and only seemed to have valued her life as 
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dedicated to the service of her sister, to whom, in- 
deed, she owed such terrible atonement. 

And then came the day when she could do no 
more—when her love, her prayers, her labours 
could give nothing more to that quiet figure on 
whom her tears fell so bitterly—and she could only 
bury her dead out of her sight, and realise—oh, 
how remorsefully! oh, how tenderly !—that little 
of wrong can be set right in this world. 

“Tt comforted me, somehow, to work hard, that 
I might lay them both in yonder tomb, where they 
had wished to lie; and when that was done, I 
laboured to put up the window to their memory,” 


| Grace concluded ; and then I understood the words 
| I had heard her say in the church. 

| “And your husband?” I yentured to say, 
| timidly, presently. 

‘‘He is gone to where my forgiveness cannot 
reach him,” she answered, calmly. ‘ Ah, Chattie, 
there was no room for regret in my heart for him.” 

And this was Grace’s story. I told it to Fred 
in the moonlit cloister that night, and all he said 
was, ‘‘ Poor darling! Dear, noble Grace!” 

Need I tell the ending of the story ? and that 
Grace has been, for some years, my dear sister, and 
Fred’s happy wife? J. BR. M. 
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TES, infant Thames, 
Rippling, flowing 
Water-white, 
Where the bright 
Young wilding gems 
Are blowing ; 
Babbling ever in unrest, 
While as o’er her darling’s pillow 
Bends the mother, so the willow 
O’er thy breast. 
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Thames, maiden Thames, 
Glancing, shining 
Silver-blue ; 
While for you 
The lilied stems 
Are pining; 


TAMES. 


But thou lovest best to play 
Slily with the wanton swallow, 
While he whispers thee to follow 

Him away. 


Tit. 


Thames, matron Thames, 
That ebbest back 
From the sea; 
Ah! in thee 
There are emblems 
Of life’s track. 
We, too, would, like thee, regain, 
If we might, our greener hours; 
We, too, mourn our vanished flowers, 
But in yain. 


A. W. Burtier. 








CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


BY COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, AUTHOR 


frequently put to me, than the 
conversion of its people, especially 
, Vy and 
75) there is assuredly none more difficult 
to answer, or one upon which so much 
real ignorance exists among large bodies 
of those most interested init. What pro- 
gress are our missionaries making? how many 
conyerts have they gained? how are their schools 
attended? are the people really disposed to receive 
Christianity? it is impossible but that an impression 
has been made—and so on, ad infinitum. I do not 
wonder that this question is not understood, for it 
is beset with difficulties which must be quite in- 
surmountable to all who, in the first place, have 
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) only a very faint idea of what an intelligent 
Hindoo is; and have not probably, the most remote 
conception of Hindooism, either in its popular 
acceptation, or its higher and more metaphysical 
character: of the systems and effects of caste: of 
the structure of the social relations of the people 
dependent upon, and influenced by, caste divisions 
and distinctions; in short, of the obstacles which 
beset the propagation of the Gospel at every step 
of its progress. 

I think this question must interest many readers 
of THE QUIVER; and if Iamable to throw any light 
on it, in one or two necessarily brief papers, my ob- 
ject will be attained. I listen to itinerant lecturers 
and preachers upon Indian missions, and I find 
that they too often conceal what they may know 
under popular generalities of superstition and pro- 
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fligate idolatry as, perhaps, the safest ground upon 
which they can venture, or the most effectual to 
excite the sympathies of their hearers, and obtain 
contributions to the cause they advocate. Nor dol 
say they are wrong in so doing: but of the inner 
life of the people, of their social character, of the 
real obstacles to the spread of the Gospel, I hear 
nothing of any value; nor do I find anything 
written in official missionary reports which rises to 
the importance or solemnity of the subject. 

To do justice to this question, I should take the 
reader back into the dim ages of the world, and 
show him the foundation of the Hindoo faith, before 
I tell him of what it is at present; but I fear that, 
popularly considered, would be a thankless office. 
On the predecessors of Hindooism time has thrown 
a dark curtain, which completely excludes them; 
and what the possessors of India were before tho 
great Scytho-Aryan inyasion, can only be surmised 
from that which exists of those aboriginal races at 
present. That they had a rude polytheistic or 
pantheistic worship, is not to be doubted; for the 
most part deprecation of wrath, rather than adora- 
tion of Divine mercy and love. To such a religion 
belong the human sacrificial rites of the Khénds 
of Orissa, the frantic orgies of Bheels, Génds, 
Santhals, and Koles, who inhabit the forest tracts 
of central India, which stretch from Khandesh to 
the Bay of Bengal: the obscene and licentious 
worship of the Shakti, or principle of energy in 
Nature, which is still followed, openly by some, 
secretly, and in its more profligate forms, by others 
of the lower classes of Hindoos—and the adora- 
tion of rocks, dells, chasms, waterfalls, mountain- 
tops, and cayes; or the nymphs, fauns, dryads, or 
good or evil spirits by which they are supposed to 
be inhabited. But this is not Hindooism; it is 
not idolatry. This ancient pantheistic worship 
had no Pantheon to be represented. It had no 
legends or traditions; it was a worship of spirits 
which had no definitive form; and a heap of rude 
stones, a niche in a cliff-side, a whirlpool in a river, 
a cascade, a whirlwind in the air, or even a yener- 
able tree—were then, and still are, sufficient repre- 
sentations of what are believed to possess power for 
good or evil, and to need supplication to avert 
misfortune, or obtain desire. 

Among such a people, in their normal savagery— 
whence and when we can only faintly conjecture, 
came the Aryans of the Scythic faith, with a litera- 
ture of Theistic religion; which afterwards expanded 
into a profound metaphysical belief still existing, 
and matured perhaps by time. The Aryans were 
conquerors, physically as well as morally, and as 
an alien race they grew to possess and to rule 
India, as its temporal as well as spiritual princes; 
but of these successive attainments of dominion, 
we have only very faint records to be gathered from 
their sacred writings, and the inscriptions that haye 








commemorated their existence. With the ease and 
security of temporal power, however, their intel- 
lectual capacities expanded in a remarkable degreo, 
Monotheists, their early philosophers and meta- 
physicians attempted the highest flights of mental 
investigation; and whether in definition of the 
Divine unity, and its attributes, in the division of 
matter and spirit, or in subtle disquisitions upon 
the analysis of soul, and its immortality, they 
attained a sublimity of devotional feeling and 
expression, before which even the greatest of 
Grecian sages, Plato, seems cold and pedantic, 

It was impossible that a race so intellectually 
supreme, could mingle with one so barbarous as the 
aboriginals of India—one so inyolved in debasing 
superstition, and possessing no means of emerging 
from its normal condition. It was at the same 
time necessary to preserve the purity of the domi- 
nant classes; and, as well to secure this, as to 
prevent intermixture which could only have tended 
to corruption and debasement, the distinction of caste 
was imposed upon all. Among the Aryan invaders, 
there seem already to have existed hereditary divi- 
sions of priests, warriors, professional occupations, 
farmers, and artisans; and these were maintained 
under the several appellations of Brahmin, Kshetree, 
and Vyse; while the aborigines, as far as the better 
classes were concerned, became a fourth division, 
under the title of Soodra; the lowest of all, being 
termed Chandal, or Miécha. No further separation 
has ever taken place; and to all intents and pur- 
poses these divisions are as distinct, and irrecon- 
cilable, as when they were first determined. 

Since then, strange to say, the privileges and 
distinctions of caste have increased and strength- 
ened, rather than diminished. It might be thought 
that the social‘antagonism into which the classes of 
Hindoos have been thrown, would have aroused 
jealousy, incited resistance, and thus defeated the 
end for which they were established: but this has 
not followed. No social disruptions like those 
which have attended struggles against wealth or 
power, rebellions against rulers, or against privi- 
leged elements or aristocracies, of which we have 
numberless instances in ancient and modern his- 
tory, have ever occurred among the Aryans and 
the people who were subdued by them. Innumer- 
able wars, changes of dynasties, and dynastic reyo- 
lutions have swept over them, but, with one brief 
exception, these have left no trace of general dis- 
turbance of caste. Budhism, which appeared about 
250 years before Christ, admitted of no distinction 
of caste; and while it prevailed, drew all or most 
of the people of India into its profession. But, in 
comparison with the Brahminical faith, its exist- 
ence was only ephemeral; and about the period 
of the Christian Era, or perhaps a little before it, 
the ancient religion arose with renewed vigour, 
armed, not only with its former Vedic attributes 
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of sanctity and veneration, but adding to these the 
incomparably more picturesque, if more licentious, | 
belief in the Pooranic writings, and the newly-de- | 
fined legendary exploits of gods and deified mortals. 
By this revolution the bonds of caste were now 
drawn closer than before; for the ancient literature 
of Hindooism, religious and secular, and in par- 
ticular the great code of Menu, displays to us, | 
4,000 years ago, a practical freedom of action in | 
the social relations of life which, limited as they even 
then were by the rules of caste, afterwards became 
impossible, and so continued ; and we can well ima- 
gino how, in a renewed religious domination, to 
which there was neither rival nor dissent, its ad- 
ministrators instituted more stringent measures of 


protection. Caste, of all of these, was the greatest 
instrument. It had admitted at first probably of 


only generic divisions; but minuter distinctions 
gradually extended themselves to all classes, with- 
out, however, altering or relaxing the original design. 
Thus we see that even among Brahmins, out of the 
religious differences which ensued, arose the great 
divisions of the worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, and 
their subdivisions, or gétras, into minor designations 
of Smart, Aginhdtri, Vishniva, Doobay, Awusti, | 
Tewari, and many others. Some of these sects may | 
intermarry, others may not. Caste preserves the | 
rank and sanctity of each and all as Brahmins in | 
various degrees; but subdivides them in a manner 
which it would be tedious and useless to follow. 
To illustrate this position more familiarly, we know | 
that there is no reason to suppose a Churchwoman 

could not marry a Wesleyan or a Baptist, and yet 

difficulties often ensue in such unions. Some Chris- 

tian sects affect to preserve purity by discounte- 

nancing connections out of their own. Quakers are | 





| 


| though it cannot always prevent them. 

























known to be peculiarly sensitive on this subject, and 
resent intermixture with other sects. So also the 
Roman Catholic Church forbids mixed marriages, 
And from 
these distinctions among ourselves as Christians, 


| we can partly understand how they may exist even 


among Brahmins. We have, however, no eccle- 
siastic domination like theirs; nor are we amenable 
to penalties such as can be inflicted and are inflicted 
under the established rules of caste. 

If this be the case with the highest sect or 
division of caste, how infinitely it extends to all 
other classes of Hindoos, it is almost impossible to 
describe; for not only are there the four great 
divisions with which I commenced, but there are 
subdivisions of each, extending, not only to the 
higher mercantile and other professions, but to 
tradesmen, artisans, and even the lowest orders of 
agriculturists and labourers. Each division must 
not only eat with, marry with, and be on terms of 
social equality with its own members, but with no 

Blacksmiths’ sons are blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths’ sons are goldsmiths. If they are to be 
married, wives must be sought for them, not from 
blacksmiths or goldsmiths at large, but from 
among their own divisions and no other. It is as if 
here a Wesleyan blacksmith could not look to a 
Baptist or Presbyterian blacksmith’s daughter as 
his wife; or could not eat in a Churchman black- 


other. 


| smith’s company : much less could he look to eat 


with, or get a wife from among, any other trade 

caste, such as a weaver, a grocer, ora tailor. It 

may be asked, What would happen if he trans- 

gressed? I reply that he would be put out of caste, 

and what is meant by that I will afterwards explain. 
(To be continued.) 








“THE QUIVER LIFEBOATS.” 


T is with very sincere pleasure that | 
we acknowledge the very liberal 
and successful response with which | 
our appeal on behalf of the Royal | 

National Lifeboat Institution has been 

met, 

enable us to place three lifeboats at 
the disposal of this noble Institution. 

Stations have been already assigned to 

the first two boats. One will bo stationed 
at Southwold, in Suffolk, where, during the recent | 
terrific gales, lives were lost from the want of such 

a lifeboat as the liberality of the readers of THE | 

QuIvVER has now enabled the Institution to station 

on that coast. Another will be placed at the mouth | 

of Cork Harbour, to act in connection with a steam | 
tug for the rescue of crews whicl 
the dangerous south coast of Ireland. 






The sum already received will | 


| 








) are in distress on 





The mail | 


| 
not yet been dec 


steamers from Liverpool to America, and most 
large vessels from England to the western world, 
call at Cork Harbour, or—as it is more generally 
called, Queenstown; so that the station for one of 


| our boats will be in the very highway of traffic 


between Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 

We propose to call ‘‘ The Quiver Lifeboat No. 2” 
the ‘‘ Joun CAssELL,” out of respect and regard for 
the memory of him who originated THE QUIVER, 
and whose name has been connected with many 
movements for the good and happiness of his fellows. 
In adopting this course, we are quite sure of the 
sympathetic approval of all our subscribers. It has 

ided where the third boat will be 
located, as this will, in some measure, depend upon 
the amount of money in hand when our subscription 
list has closed. It is peculiarly gratifying to find 
that the very large sum of money which has been 
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as 


collected for ‘‘The Quiver Lifeboat Fund,” has lines denoting the size and position of the air- 
been in great part composed of small sums. We chambers, and the festooned lines the exterior 
sincerely trust that the subscribers to this fund | ‘¢ life-lines,” which afford a hold to persons still in 
will haye the gratification of hearing of many | the water. 





























Fig. 1. 


valued and noble lives being saved by ‘‘ The Quiver 
Lifeboats.” 


} 


Fig. 2 represents the deck plan: the spaces 
marked A being the deck; B, the relieving tubes; 


“‘The Quiver Lifeboats”” are being built on the | c, the side air-cases ; D, the end air-chambers; £, 
universally-approved model of the National Life- | ballast; ¥, scuttles or ventilators; G, a scuttle, in 



























































Fig. 2. 


boat Institution. 


On the opposite page is a repre- | which is fixed a pump in case of leakage beneath 


sentation of the first boat, with the transporting- | the deck. For a lucid explanation of the princi- 
carriage expressly fitted to the shape, and adapted | ples and uses of these features, we cannot do better 
for the transition and launching of the Institution | than refer the reader to a paper upon the subject 


model boats. 


by a well-known authority, Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 


Fig. 1 shows the elevation plan; the broken | in a former number (No. 10) of THE QUIVER. 








“THE ANGELS OF GOD MET 


Bi angels of God met him.” 
cheering must have been the in- 
# fluence of this glorious spectacle on 
the anxious patriarch, as he would 
naturally conclude that they had been sent to 
shield him from the wrath of Esau. 
seem that Jacob was fayoured with more than a 
momentary glimpse of these celestial beings, they 





of that place Mahanaim—i.e., the two armies or 
encampments. 


It does not appear that they were | 


| obscure of those who love Jesus. 
it would | 
| orphan’s little cot, the pauper’s dying bed. 


’ 


HIM.” 


==3 ND Jacob went on his way, and the | delight of the ‘‘sons of the morning” to watch 
How 


over and defend the people of the Lord. They do 
not deem the meanest and feeblest saint unworthy 
of their care. The brightest archangel thinks it 
not beneath him to wait upon the poorest and most 
The angels of 
God surround the widow’s lonely hearth, the 
s* Are 


| they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
probably journeyed with him by day and encamped | 
near his tents at night; hence he called the name | 


charged with any verbal communication to him; | 


but he would have no difficulty in inferring the 
benevolent character of their mission—namely, to 


produce in his mind a profound consciousness of 


his being the object of the special providence of | 


God. 
to us! We enjoy the guardian care, the effectual 
help of these holy and happy beings. 


It is the | 


How full of interest is this wondrous scene | 


minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ?” 

** And Jacob went on his way, and the angels 
of God met him.’”’ Something of this kind may 
have happened to ourselyes. They haye doubt- 
less often met us, although from the dimness of 
our vision we have not seen the flash of their 
golden wings. Let us try to recall some of the 
scenes consecrated by their presence. I will sup- 
pose that a Christian tradesman is reading this 
brief paper. Cannot you recollect that morning, 


| When you went from your place of business into 
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the city, f filled with grave anxieties respecting the | 


stability of your position? but as you went on | 
your way the gloom was dissipated, the star of hope | 
again shone forth bright and clear, a way of | 8 


escape from the threatened entanglement presented | 
itself to your mind. In everything you attempted 
that day you succeeded far beyond your expecta- 
tions. Ah! as you went on your way ‘‘the angels 
of God met you.” Or we will suppose another 
case. You felt yourself deeply injured by one 
whom you had long thought your friend, and you 
had left your home that you might pour upon him 


the full tide of your indignation. You would not | 
be ‘appeased; you would not forgive him; you | 


would have your revenge; you would make him 
suffer for his conduct, and so on. These were 
the thoughts that possessed your mind; but, as 


you went on your way, gentler feelings found | 


entrance into your heart, your steps became less 
hurried, your hands were no longer clenched, your 
brow relaxed its frown. It occurred to you that 
possibly you had not been wholly faultless in 
the matter. A still, small voice whispered to 
you the significant warning—‘‘So likewise shall 
my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” The cross beamed upon you, and you 
though ee the love and the patience of its Divine 
victim. Touched to the heart, you sought the 
offender—not to punish, but to forgive; not to 
upbraid, but to console him. Ah! the angels of 
God met you. Or it is possible that, through the 
persuasions of ungodly companions, you were pro- 
ceeding to one of the many scenes of sinful plea- 
sure with which this metropolis abounds. At that 
moment you were prepared to go any length in the 
path of evil, for you had given the reins to your 
lusts and were driven by them at their pleasure. 
But as you were about to enter the fatal door, you 
became the subject of a most mysterious influence. 
You seemed to see the face of your sainted mother, | 
and to hear the accents of that loving voice, 
long since hushed in the silence of the grave. 


| That was the crisis of your moral being. Un- 
moved by the taunts and jeers of your compenigalt 
you rushed from the spot, stayed not until you re- 
gained your home, retired to your chamber, and 
there, with many tears, you sought the Lord. Ah! 
| that night—that eventful night, the angels of God 
|met you. Or death had entered your household, 
and borne away one you dearly loved. Every- 
| thing around constantly reminded you of your loss, 
| The vacant chair, the silent instrument, the un- 
| occupied chamber. In the depths of your heart 
you thought the Lord had dealt bitterly with you, 
One day, like Mary of Bethany, you went forth to 
the graye to weep there, and while seated upon the 
green turf, venting your grief in unavailing tears, 
your loss appeared to you in a new light. Perhaps 
|it was well you had been called to bear it. Tho 
loved one might have been taken away from tho 
evil to come; or through this bereavement other 
members of your family might be brought to tho 
Saviour’s feet. Comforted by these reflections, 
which had never occurred to you with such force 
before, you dried your tears and returned home 
in a chastened and submissive frame of mind, 
while you were able to say from your yery heart— 
‘‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.” Ah! at that grave earth touched heaven, 
for there the angels of God met you. 

Take courage, ye tried and afflicted believers, 
this celestial guard is ever about your path. ‘The 
angel,” or as it may be rendered, ‘‘ the angelry of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him.” Is it not written, ‘‘ He shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone?” Let us 
then take heart: we are not alone in our struggles, 
not without sympathy, not without help. Let us 
go on our way animated by the thought that, when 
we pass through the dark, cold river of death, on 
the other shore, commissioned to conduct us to 
our Saviour’s presence, the angels of God will 
H, Bt 





| meet us. 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


FRANKS, THE ENSIGN. 
HOW THE LION-HUNTING ENDED. 


seg, NCLE HAD, will you tell us a story 
BN) —one about wild beasts?” hee a 
» tt] 

little boy to his soldier unc! And | 
accordingly Uncle Hal, who was a 


very kind, good-natured man, told | 













his little “friends the following story :— 
When I was quartered at the Cape, a good many | 
years ago, the great thing amongst our fellows was 





to go hunting up country. Now hunting in Africa 
is a very different sort of thing to hunting i in Eng- 
| land, and a lion a very ugly customer ‘compared 
|to a fox; but, just so much in proportion as the 
| danger is greater, so also is the excitement, and 
every man with any pluck at all, was sure to bo a 
keen lion-hunter. I had been in India for some 
years, and knew pretty well what lions were up tv, 
| but some of the young hands did not, and used to 

talk very big of what they would do when their 
turn for leaye, and conseguently hunting, came; 
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and, moreover, what fortunes they would make by 
elephants’ tusks, which are, you know, very valu- 
able as ivory; and many a laugh we old stagers 
had at the subs as they boasted, and killed their 
dozen or two lions and elephants in imagination. 

Well, my turn for leave came, not long before 
Christmas, and I determined to get as far up 
country as I could before the end of the year. Two 
friends were to go with me, and an ensign—one of 
the greatest boasters of the whole lot. 

At first we saw only antelopes of various kinds, 
herds of curious-looking beasts called the Gnao, 
and wild dogs; but after we had passed Wuruman, 
the missionary station where Mr. Moffatt lived, we 
began to fall in with quaggas, jackals, hyzenas, 
and, last, king lion himself, who made his first 
visits to our camp at the dead of night, carried 
off a sheep in his mouth, and actually jumped 
over the poor little ensign, who, finding the wagon 
too close, had lain down by the camp-fire. When the 
alarm of “ the lion” was given, and the Hottentots 
all ran, shrieking and yelling, into the jungle, poor 
little Franks got such a fright that he literally 
could not move; and so, being in the lion’s way, 
had the satisfaction of a very close view of his 
majesty; but he got a dreadful fright, and was 
very quiet for a fow days afterwards, taking care to 
sleep in the wagon. 

One night, having encamped near a native vil- 


in the killing way. Bang! bang! went both 
barrels, the bullets, of course, going wide of their 
mark, The lion sprang to his legs and shook his 
mane, lashing his sides with his tail till they 
boomed again like an empty barrel. Then he 
opened his great jaws, and gave a roar that literally 
shook the earth. I had levelled my rifle, and was 
on the very point of firing, when I caught a 
glimpse of Franks climbing the tree with more 
speed than grace, and looking, too, so desperately 
frightened, that I could not help laughing, and so 
missed aim. Tho bullet struck the lion in the 
shoulder only, and made him doubly furious. He 
crouched down and sprang, but the tree was 
between us; I dodged round, and fired again 
before he could face about. ‘This time the ball 
went home and he rolled over dead. 

“You won’t tell what a fright I was in, captain, 
will you?” said Franks, as we stood over the 
prostrate monarch. 

Ilaughed. ‘‘ Notif you are modest. Hallo! look 
out! Do you hear them shouting?” And sure 
enough the natives were shouting as if they had 
gone mad. 

Scarcely had we loaded our rifles and stationed 
ourselves, than an immense lion came trotting up 
the valley, waving his tail from side to side, and 
every now and then stopping to face about and roar. 





I gave him the contents of my rifle right in front. 


lage, or, as they are called out there, a kraal, we | He only shook himself, and, crouching down, sprang 


found the poor people in the greatest despair. 
seemed the country all round was infested by lions; 
that, one after another, men, women, and children 
had been fallen upon and devoured, until the poor 
creatures were too frightened to go out of their 
village, and, consequently, were ina state of starva- 
tion. The sight of our guns seemed to give them 
new life, and in. a body they came praying we 


It | forward, right upon poor little Franks. 


I heard the youth shriek, and, rushing forward, 
saw him below the ferocious brute. His rifle had 
| fallen from his grasp; I picked it up, and, hardly 
| knowing what I did, thrust the muzzle against the 


lion’s ribs, and fired. He rolled over stone dead, 
and I took poor Franks’ arm from his huge jaws, 
| and carried him (for he had fainted) to a little pool 


would kill all the lions before we went away. That | of water I remembered passing. 


was impossible, of course; but we were nothing 
loth to have a few days’ shooting, so set to work. 
The first day we went out we did not see one; the 
second we only heard one; but the third we were 


He was frightfully mangled, but I saw no danger; 
|and after tying up the wounds to the best of my 
| ability, began shouting for help; and, fortunately, 
| some of the natives coming up, I got him conveyed 


more fortunate. We had sent the natives to beat | back to camp, and there had his wounds more com- 


alow, marshy valley, posting ourselves at the most 
favourable spots for seeing. Franks, who had 
plucked up his courage, and talked loudly of what 
he meant to do, was close beside me. We waited 
about half an hour, when I heard a heavy, stealthy 
step crush down the long, crisp, reed grass, and had 
barely time to get behind a tree, and sign to Franks 
to do the same, when a magnificent lion walked 
out into the open before us, and, evidently, 
innocent of our proximity, lay down. I looked at 
Franks—his cheek was quite white, and his rifle 
hand shaking like a reed. Poor boy! I thought, 
he must have the first shot, and so I signed to him 
to take time and fire, lifting my own rifle at the 
same time, for I saw that Franks could do nothing 





fortably bound up. 

He had a severe illness, and, not liking to leave 
| him, I gave up the hunting-journey, and went back 
| by easy stages to Cape Town. And so ended my first 
expedition up country—and my last, for we were 
ordered to the Crimea soon after. 

Franks had gone home on sick leave, and did not 
rejoin till a few days before the great engagement 
on Cathcart’s Hill. He came to my hut directly he 
had reported himself; and very glad I was to see 
| him, although he looked white and delicate. Next 
day we were under arms, and marching side by side 
for the hill. There was a pause; then the word 
‘‘Charge” rang out, and up we went. 

Something like fire ran through my breast; a 
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million thunders boomed in my ears, and I felt my- 
self falling, falling, falling; then all was over. 

When I came about I was far away from the 
battle, and Franks was bending over me. I knew I 
was wounded, and that he had carried me away, and 
a suspicion that he had done so to shirk his duty 
came over me, and showed itself too plainly in my | 
face, for he stooped down, and I could hear his heart | 
beating as he said— | 

‘“‘T’m no coward now, Hal; but I’ve paid my 
debt. God bless you, old fellow!” 

So saying, ho ran off. 

When I saw him again he was lying stark and 
stiff upon that glorious hill, shattered with bullets, 
and men were speaking reverently and tearfully of 
what he had done. And of all the brave follows who 
fell that day, there was not a braver, better soldier 
than poor Franks, as I call him; but I think you 
can guess his real name, some of you, for when I 
came home I went and saw his mother and sisters, 
and—— 

‘Oh, I know—I know!” shrieked little Lucy: 
‘¢you married his sister. Oh, you dear old uncle!” 

“It’s just what I would have done,” remarked 
the little boy, gravely, who had asked for the story; 
and then, amidst a chorus of laughing, the party 
dispersed for the night. 








HASTY HARRY. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 
F you’d speak a word to Harry, 
Take you care, take you care: 
He will fly into a passion 
’ Ere you are aware. 


But a word will do the mischief— 
He would never list to more— 
Like a spark that lights gunpowder, 





With a flash and roar; 


And as soon the noise is over, 
For it seldom lasts for long, 

And, perhaps, a minute after, 
He will sing a song. 


When in anger, never caring 
Whom he wounds with spite and spleen, 
Words he’d speak that, when recovered, 
He’d call harsh and mean. 


Oft his hand to strike he raises 
For some small, imagined wrong; 
Reckless that to him who pardons 
Honour will belong. 


All his life is like a tempest, 
And the fault is all his own: 

Sorely he’ll regret his folly 
When he’s older grown. 


Girls and boys who’re like to Harry, 
Take you care, take you care: 
You will rue your hasty tempers 
Ere you are aware. 2. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
. Who took for madness eloquent discourse ? 
What prophet roused in Asa’s breast remorse ? 
. The place where Ahab met his death disguised. 
Who laid in wait, as Jebul had advised ? 
Where was the fount which sated Samson’s thirst 2 
The name the town of Dan had borne at first. 
Who was by Moses much besought to stay ? 
. What king did Joshua like for like repay ? 
. What queen a feast for all her women made? 
10. What king, when drunk, by Zimri was betrayed? 
11, What son of Ephraim did the Gathites slay / 
12. What giant marked out David as his prey ¢ 
13. What king Josiah at Megiddo killed ?. 
14, The place where Saul with prophecy was filled. 
15. What Hittite Sarah’s grave to Abram sold? 
16. Whose son of Judah’s ships the loss foretold ? 

All men alike have sinned ; 
AH can be saved by grace ; 
In these two attributes agree 
All sons of Adam’s race, 
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THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS. C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ITC. ETC. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
GERTRUDE. 

** Sweet visitant, what dost thou here, 

In this abode of grief? 

Bright as thou art thou canst not cheer, 

Or bring the bed of pain relief.” 
RaN a fortnight’s time from Dr. Griesbach’s 
giving the invitation his daughter was re- 
joicing over her young friend’s arrival. 





was something to interest them both, they 
were busy planning presents of needlework-for Marian, 





as she was to Gertrude. Nor did Rupert's return home 
need much explanation, Workmen were coming to the 
parsonage, to renovate its ancient walls; and though 
Allan had urged Rupert’s remaining at the Hall, it was 
not a very likely place for study, with the young squire 
as a companion. Rupert so far judged rightly, that in his 
father’s library, notwithstanding the bustle of London, 
he should have far less interruption; so he too returned 
to Gloucester Place, purposing to stay until term-time. 
Ruth was removed to St. Jude’s Hospital two days 
before Gertrude left the Chace for London. Her speech 
was somewhat better, but still so laboured and indistinct, 


who, as the bride elect of her father’s friend, Mr. Nugent, | that it was very diflicult to understand her. It had 


was just now nearly as much an object of interest to Ella 


been judged best, as she was always greatly agitated when 
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Gertrude came into the room, that the young lady should 
not see her before she left the Hall ; but the remembrance 
of the way in which Ruth had nursed her, and also of 
that silent tear she had once shed on her face, were 
bonds that Gertrude held firmly by. She resolved not 
to lose sight of Ruth, and to this end she wrote often 
to the nurse who still continued to have charge of her. 

On the first night after her arrival in Gloucester Place, 
amid all the sense of comfort that Ella’s tender welcome 
gave to her wounded spirit, she thought of the desolate 
invalid; and when Dr. Griesbach joined them at the 
tea-table, she lost no time in obtaining his promise that 
as soon as Ruth’s state permitted she should visit her, 
though he supplemented his promise by the remark— 

“Of all the favourites ever a young lady made, this 
Ruth of yours is the most ungainly.” 

“T rather think I’ve a taste for odd and ugly people,” 
said Gertrude—an announcement which, as Rupert was 
in the room, made him raise his head from a book he 
was scanning, and sent a flush over his brow; while Ella, 
laughing, said— 

“Your friends are much obliged to you.” 

“What I mean is,” continued Gertrude, half apolo- 
getically, “servants and people who have to get their 
living contend with great disadvantages, where they are 
not prepossessing; and one ought to remember that, and 
be the kinder to them.” 

“Kindly logic, my little reasoner,’ was Dr. Gries- 
bach’s approving comment; adding, “you shall see her 
soon. Iam trying a remedy, I hope may greatly benefit 
her; but——” ; 

He was not in the habit of mentioning professional 
topics at home, and so checked himself. Yet Gertrude 
felt, from the one word at the end of the sentence, that 
it was very doubtful whether Ruth would recover. 

Meanwhile it happened that Professor Griesbachand his 
pupil were both interested in the woman’s case, watching 
it with the keenness of professional zeal, intent on accu- 
mulating scientifie facts. For a time the patient rallied ; 
then came the reaction that, to experienced eyes, heralded 
approaching death. Meanwhile, Ruth’s mental faculties 
were something clearer, and her speech more intelligible. 
It is not often that people who are extremely ill shed 
many tears: they are past the stage when weeping is a 
necessity or a relief; but the nurse reported to Dr. 
Griesbach that Ruth often lay silently weeping for 
hours; and he, seeing that she was sinking, inquired 
of her if she had any friends she wished to be apprised 
of her state and summoned to her bed-side, Her hesi- 
tating answer was— 

“None but Miss Gertrude.” 

The words bore no proportion to the pleading, eager, 
hungry look in her eyes—as if her spirit was famishing 
for the sight of the one person in all the world that she 
cared for. There was almost a convulsive working of 
her massive features, when Dr. Griesbach replied— 

“Miss Gertrude Austwicke is in town. I will bring 
her to see you this afternoon—that is, if you promise to 
keep yourself very composed.” 

Ruth dropped her eyelids over her eyes, as the only 
sign her weakness permitted that she would try to obey 
the injunction, 





Dr. Griesbach generally returned home every day for 
half am-hour at two o’clock, took a slight luncheon, and 
then resumed his visits to his patients. On this day, 
taking Gertrude in his carriage, and setting her down 
at the hospital, he put her in charge of the nurse, to 
be conducted to the bed-side of the invalid. No other 
thought was in the good Doctor’s mind than that merely 
simple gratitude prompted the wish of the dying woman ; 
just as gentle pity moved Gertrude. That anything more 
important to either was to result from that interview 
was as much hidden from him as, in the outset, it was 
from Gertrude. 

Never did the lovely, innocent Gertrude look more 
charming than when, as, with light footstep and eyes 
filled with compassion, she entered the ward of St. 
Jude, and walked up to the sufferer’s bed. She stood 
there for some moments unnoticed; then, with a gentle 
touch, lifting the torpid hand that lay outside the bed- 
clothes, she whispered, awe-struck— 

“ How are you, dear Ruth?” 

Wide open on the instant were the great, blank, 
staring eyes, now larger and more glassy than ever. A 
strong spasm shook the bed; then Ruth rallied with a 
wonderful effort, and became quite calm. She motioned 
Gertrude to come to the other side of the bed. The 
young girl complied, and was drawing out the little 
pocket Testament, from which she had often read to 
Ruth at the Hall, when an impatient gesture restrained 
her. The woman made signs for her to put her head 
down close; and, the better to comply, Gertrude knelt 
at the bed-side, and so brought her ear on a level with 
the gasping lips, that began at once to pour out a tale 
which had been mentally conned over, day and night, 
for weeks, if not months, and which, in a kind of con- 
scious race with death, she now told—a tale which, 
though stammered out in uncouth words, was so start- 
ling, that, Gertrude—speechless, spell-bound—followed 
its drift and took in its whole dreadful meaning. 

Whether it was a long or a short time in the utter- 
ance she could never have told; all Gertrude ever knew 
was that she listened until the whole was said, and then 
rose from her knees, in doubt whether or not she was 
awake—whether the scene was real—stood like a statue 
at the bed-side, and then, after a pause, making a great 
effort, said— 

“ May God forgive you!” 

The dying woman groaned out— 

“Do you—do you?” 

“ Why—I—can’t—tell. But I'll pray God to help me 
to forgive you.” 

“T’ve—not—wronged—you,” gasped Ruth. 

Gertrude shook her head sadly, and retreated to the 
end of the ward. The nurse, who had been waiting at 
a distance, came towards her just as she suddenly 
turned and went again towards the bed, as if to ask 
some further question. The attendant, looking at the 
sufferer, said, quickly— 

“She is worse. She must speak no more now.” 

Gertrude bowed her head, and, covering her face with 
her handkerchief, to conceal from observation the emo- 
tions she felt sure must be manifest, said, in as calm 
a tone as she could command— 
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*T will come again to-morrow, if Dr. Griesbach will 
allow me.” 

The nurse made no reply; but she knew that for the 
sufferer there was no to-morrow. 

Gertrude waited a little time in a private sitting-room 
of the ‘hospital for Dr. Griesbach’s carriage to come for 
her. It was some comfort, when it came, to find that 
the Doctor was detained, and she would be driven 
to his house alone. Just now, any companion would 
add to her trouble the necessity of appearing at ease, 
and listening, if not entering into some kind of conver- 
sation; and she felt wholly unequal to any effort. 
Stunned and cold, with a vague indefinable sense of 
dread and shame, she had sat in the room and then in the 
carriage. What a difference had a single hour made to 
her! Surely, it must have been many years since she 
entered that hospital and stood at that death-bed; she 
was then full of young, exuberant life; love, hope, joy, 
and such sweet pity as goodness ever feels, had throbbed 
in her heart; now, all was changed. She seemed old 
and careworn, bearing a burden of disgrace that weighed 
her to the earth, and so extinguished the power of exer- 
tion, that she louged to lie down and let it crush her. 
She did not shed a tear, but drew herself into a corner 
of the carriage, as if to get out of all people’s sight. 

Before she was able to make the least effort to rally, 
the carriage drew up at the well-known door : two young 
men were standing on the step, ready to enter; one of 
them turned instantly as he caught sight of Gertrude’s 
hat inside, and opening the carriage door, uttered a 
cheerful word or two, and held out his hand to assist 
her in alighting. Of all the eyes in the world, none were 
so dear or so dreaded at that moment by Gertrude as 
his; for it was Rupert Griesbach. She shrank back an 
instant, not raising her eyelids, and then, half re- 
jecting his hand, stumbled out. It was so unusual for 
that graceful little creature to be brusque or awkward, 
that Rupert Griesbach looked rather astonished; but 
his firm grasp held her wrist, and drawing her hand 
into his arm, he led her up the steps, where, standing 
at ease within the now open door, his hat in his hand, 
was our young friend Norman—the companion he had 
brought home. 

“Mr. Driftwood, Miss Gertrude Austwicke,” said 
Rupert. 

- The young lady bowed mechanically, never noticing 
the start that he gave as he heard her name, just raising 


her dreamy eyes a moment to the young man’s face, | 


then, with a feeble “Thank you” to Rupert, she was 
leaving, when he said, with concern, as he followed 
her to the foot of the stairs— 

“T fear you are not well, That hospital scene has 
been too much for you. I wonder my father permitted 
you to go.” 

“ Hospital scene!” repeated Gertrude, in an alarmed 
voice. But recovering herself, she said, in a more natural 
tone, “ Excuse me, I shall be better soon.” 

A hot fiush suffused her face, and dispelled the torpor 
that had gathered over her. She mounted the stairs 
with her usual lightsome step; and, thankful that Ella 
Griesbach was not waiting to receive her, she gained her 
own room. Once there, her hat and mantle thrown 





aside, there was one attitude so natural to her in every 
trouble, that almost involuntarily she adopted it. Kneel. 
ing down, her fair head so bowed that her abundant curls 
swept the floor, she was mute and helpless—but yet 
with a thought of God as the only refuge in trouble— 
a thought which, all perturbed as her feelings were, 
steadied them. She was not long merely drifting to and 
fro on the ocean of life, at the mercy of the waves; 
she had an anchor, sure and steadfast, that could not 
fail, whatever the strain upon it. Nay, this silent, 
anguish-stricken clinging of hers did but prove its 
strength. What! though a mere cry for help was all 
she could utter, it was answered in the depths of her 
soul. The inward voice said, “Lo, Jam ever with thee.” 
Then came the streaming tears, relieving the stifling 
burden that lay upon the stricken heart. As she knelt 
and wept, each moment restored her to composure, 
and enabled her to think, “Fear not, I am with thee,” 
that, like a strain of music, vibrated through her; and 
after a while she rose, strengthened for duty. 

Yet it was hard—hard, for now she could hear a voice 
sounding in the house, the dearest earthly voice to her, 
and its tone would no more cheer her. One name 
applied to her which must alienate her for ever from 
him, and home, and hope. “Impostor!” she whispered, 
“a life-long impostor—but not wilfully; no, not a day 
wilfully.” 

“True, True! Let me in!” said Ella’s voice, at her 
door. 

Never had her pet name sounded so significant to 
her before, She answered, trying to imitate her friend’s 
tone— 

“True cannot let you in just yet, dear Ella.” 

* Are you ill, or grieving, you little perverse True? 
Papa should not have let you go to see that poor woman,” 

*T’ll be with you, my Ella, in half an hour.” 

“Do; we have such a pleasant surprise for you !” 

Surprise! could,anything surprise her again? She 
listened to her friend’s retreating steps sadly. “ Will 
she love me still? We have called each other sisters in 
sweet girlish confidence, shall we have to be strangers ?” 
Then came for a moment a strong temptation: “ Why 
need it be told? why not take the chance of its never 
being known? How can I bear to tell my father—my 
father ! What am I saying ? Poor, false wretch—I have 
no father. How can I bear for Rupert ? She broke 
off suddenly, with a look of anger—righteous anger, 
against these evil thoughts. They had flitted like 
| ominous birds over her head, but she was not the girl to 
| let them roost there undisturbed. “Lord help me!” 

she gasped; then hastily changing her dress, as if, by 
| some small activities, to shut out further cogitation, in 
| little more than the time she had named she was en- 
| tering the drawing-room. lla was already there, and 
came forward with outstretched arms to embrace her 
| friend, saying— 

| Rupert and I think alike about this visit; it has 
‘quite unnerved you.” ‘Then, as if wanting to change 
the subject, she said, with assumed indifference, “ Did 
you sev Mr. Driftwood in the hall?” Gertrude looked 
up, perpiexec “The young friend, I mean, whom 
| Rupert haa with him ?” 
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“Oh, yes! I remember; why—what of him? 
“Oh, nothing; only I thought you 
noticed him.” 


9. 


pique in E) 
forgot. You must go into the library, there’s some one 
there waits you. It wants an hour y & to dinner-time.” 

“Tf it's Rupert, Ella, I’m in nos s to see him.” 

“ Rupert, you little goose! Can you think of no better 
subject than Rupert ?” 

“ Not easily, perhaps,” said Gertru 
her old spirit, a sigh following the words. The raillery 
of Ella’s laugh quickened Gertrude’s footsteps as she 
went down-stairs to the library ; and entering with no 
belief that it could be a surprise of much importance, 
saw, writing at a table, him whom she had all her 
conscious life believed to be her father. He looked up 
as she entered, and, laying down his pen, exclaimed, 


yin 
pu 


” } 
ce 
1, 


with a flash of 


fondly— 

“True, my darling! Ive got back, you see.” 

She stood a moment, as if rooted to the spot, and 
Mr. Austwicke continued, holding out his arms— 

“ What! have I scared you, my love? Come.” 

With a resolution so sudden that she never afterwards 
could account for it, Gertrude rushed to Mr. Austwicke, 
as he sat, and, falling at his feet, 
knees and cried out, incoherently— 

“ Papa, dear papa, I’m not your child !” 


Had either had time to analyse the words, their con-} True. 
But as | 


tradiction might have seemed grimly ludicrous. 
it was, the purport of the sentence Paige home ee 
probe, 
was hardly before conscious of. 





“Child, child! what do you mean?” cried he, rising | | this,” 
instantly from his chair, lifting Gertrude to her feet, | 
He looked down | 


and holding her standing before him. 
with a searching gaze into her bleached and agitated | 


face, every feature of which was quivering with emotion. | 
| consequences to himself and his son, if it were indeed 
| true that Wilfred, his elder brother, had left legal 
| ? > o 


“What do you mean? No trifling, girl!” 

“Oh, forgive me, papa—I must call you so.” 

“My poor child—my dear True—what can I have to 
forgive ? Be calm, and tell me what itall means.” 

He folded her to his breast and sat down, so holding 
her that her face was hidden from his view; but his pro- 


tecting arms felt like a shield within which:she could | 
| ment at the agitation on each face before him, was about 


She told | to utter an apology, when he was interrupted by Mr. 
she was hired by the old nurse at | Austwicke saying— 


venture to speak, and so she said— 
“T went to-day to see Ruth, who is dying. 
me that, years ago, 


Dunoon to help her with the charge of—of—your little | 
daughter, when ma—that is, Mrs. Austwicke—went to | of yours—at the hospital.” 


Madeira, . That, one day, she went out with the infant, 
and met, as was often her custom, a man she was in- 
tending to marry. She sat the child on the grass, and | 
strolled away. A poor maniac woman, Isabel Grant, 


who, having been deserted by her husband and deprived | | still holding the ill-written 
of her children—poor unhappy creature !—had escaped then, suddenly, he turned, 
As soon as Ruth | girl— 


from control, was on the watch, 


was out of sight, she caught up the child, thinking | 
it her own, it is supposed, and was making off with | 


it; when Ruth and her companion pursued her; and 
the poor lunatic, in her flight, with the infant in her 
arms, fell down a deep shaft that was left unguarded, 
and whose mouth some wild herbage hid.” 
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might have | gro 


There was a strange little something of | 
la’s tone. She corrected herself with, “ But I 





laid her head on his | 
| cmap have further corroborative evidence for this. * 
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| At that instant Dr. Griesbach entered the room, open- 






































Mr, Austwicke fell back in his chair, and uttered a 
an, but he still held fast in his grip the trembling 
girl, who continued— 

“It’s very horrible, papa—and the next is very wicked. 
The woman, Ruth, thought more of being charged with 
| the fault of neglecting the child, than of the fault itself. 
She went to the house of her sister, a Mrs. Burke. 
There were there the two twin-children of this Isabel at 
nurse—one of them “4 girl) of the same age as the poor 
lost baby. Oh, papa! she says I was that infant, she 
does, indeed!” The poor girl trembled so, she could 
not goon. Then, after a pause, continued, “She took 
me back, asleep, at nightfall, to Glower O’er, made some 
lying excuse for having stayed away the day, and, the 
nurse being blind, she easily deceived her. I was dressed 
in the other baby’s clothes, kept up-stairs some time for 
a cold, which went so heavy with me I was like to die. 
If I had, it would have been better: I should not have 
grown up an impostor in your house, a beggar on your 
bounty—disgraced—miserable ! ” 

Sobs interrupted her speech. Mr. Austwicke still held 
her, but she struggled to get away, though it was some 
comfort to hear him say— 

“Whoever and whatever you are, you shall be siill 
my True. But I must instantly see this woman—EI 

“Are not the relics found corroborative?” faltered 

He shuddered. 
belong to?” 

“She says my aunt—that Miss Austwicke— 
| knows. She was faint with weakness, and gave me 
producing from her pocket, as she 
coarsely-scrawled copy of the marriage-lines, 

Mr. Austwicke took it eagerly, and: his eyes seemed 
seared into a stony stare, as he read his brother Wilfred’s 
name. In a moment there flashed into his mind the 


“Yes; but who does she say you 
is, 


} 
spoke, a 


offspring. 
“Child, child!” 
a delusion—a conspiracy.” 


he said, impatiently, “this must be 


handed, to welcome his friend ; but, struck with astonish- 


“ Doctor, I must at once see this woman—this patient 
| It’s too late, my good friend, I ‘have just called 
there as Tcame home. She is dead.” 

Mr. Austwicke walked in a perturbed manner up 
jand down the library on receiving this intelligence, 
slip of paper in his hands; 
and said to the trembling 


“Go, child, now. I must see to this.” 

For a moment she looked as if she longed to rush to 

| his arms, and cling to him; but letting her hands fall 
down dejectedly, and with drooping head, she passed out 

| of the room, too pensive to note that Dr. Griesbach held 

open the door for her, with fatherly concern on his 
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kindly face. It was some comfort that Mr. Austwicke’s | 
voice sent after her the words— 

“ T’ll see you again soon, dear True.” 

The last. two words conveyed much. She was pon- 
dering them, and turning to mount the stairs, entirely | 
absorbed in her own thoughts, when the door of the con- | 
sulting-room opened, and a young man, whom she had | 
80 little noticed that she was in doubt whether it was 
the Mr. Driftwood whom Rupert had casually intro- 
duced, an hour before, said— 

“Will Miss Gertrude Austwicke pardon my asking 
her a question ?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ Was she not once a pupil of Mr. Hope ?” 

“My writing-master was Mr. Hope. What of him? 
He is no worse, I trust!” she answered, in alarm, her 
nerves being wholly unstrung. 

“No, no; I only want to know if you are acquainted 
with his present residence.” 

“His residence ?—Marian’s father? Why, he lives 
at Austwicke—at Ferny Gap—at the Chace.” 



























She-spoke with that tone which people involuntarily 
assume, when they utter a fact so well known to them. 
selves, that they cannot think any one ignorant of it. 

At this moment Rupert, with some sheets of paper 
closely written, came down-stairs, saying, as he saw his 
young acquaintance at the foot— 

“T’ve done it. I’m ashamed to have detained you.” 

The young man answered, huskily, “It’s no matter.” 

Gertrude, with a curtsey, was mounting the steps, 
when Rupert, drawing aside to let her pass, held out his 
unoccupied hand to touch hers, She put it back, and 
rushed past him. By the drawing-room doorpost was 
Ella, who was saying— 

“ Well, was it not a surprise to find your papa?” 

She stopped at the sight of Gertrude’s tears, who 
said, “ Let me go, Ella. There is something you will be 
told, but I cannot speak now. I must be alone.” 

And so, supported by Ella’s loving arms to her own 
room, she was, with unquestioning, delicate sympathy, 
left there alone for a time, to regain composure, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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